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SPAIN AND THE WAR 

CHARLES H. CUNNINGHAM 

Like other neutral nations of Europe, Spain has been tre- 
mendously affected by the war. Though she has not been 
brought into such close contact with the great struggle as have 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, because of her distance 
from the battlefields and the comparative insignificance of her 
commercial interests, she has nevertheless felt and is still feel- 
ing a great strain, the chief characteristics of which are economic. 
The cost of living in Spain has increased several fold. This is 
due in part to the difficulty in obtaining both manfactured articles 
and coal for her own industries and in part to the great scarcity 
of agricultural products: the result of the short-sighted policy 
followed up to the present of exporting food products which 
should have been retained at home. Though possessed of a 
greater arable area in proportion to her population than any 
other country in Europe except Russia, the methods of agri- 
cultural production in Spain are wofully deficient. As a result 
of her own backwardness and her failure to develop either her 
industrial or her agricultural resources, Spain is now suffering, 
to a lesser degree possibly, the same inconveniences which are 
disturbing Germany, France and England: namely, a scarcity 
of food; and she does not possess the artificial stimulus which 
those countries have to aid in overcoming it. 
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The chief reaction to the European war in Spain is, therefore, 
economic, and the burden falls most heavily upon those who are 
least able to bear it. The situation in Spain is exceedingly grave. 
Food riots have been frequent, news of which is kept out of the 
Spanish press by the censor, and all the large cities have been 
obliged to make public distribution of bread and money to the 
hungry mobs. At the present writing news comes of the inaugu- 
ration of martial rule throughout Spain. Strangely enough, 
however, the attitude of the Spanish people toward the war is 
but slightly affected by these considerations. Although the 
cost of the necessities of life has reached almost unsupportable 
proportions and the coasts of Spain are blockaded by the Ger- 
man submarines which paralyze entirely the traffic of the Span- 
ish mercantile marine with the rest of Europe, these facts have 
had little effect in giving to the average Spaniard any definite 
point of view or attitude toward the great struggle. He thinks 
little about the actualities of the situation, but leaves the entire 
solution of the matter to the "government," in which, evidently, 
he has no part. Spain is in reality as isolated and as completely 
set apart from the happenings of Europe as if she were a thou- 
sand miles away from it. This is, of course, partially the result 
of her geographical situation. The Pyrenees separate Spain 
from the rest of Europe, giving her no concern other than her 
own interior problems, — and only the governing authorities have 
an intelligent interest in these. Spain only becomes concerned 
in the affairs of Europe when they become a part of her own 
domestic life. 

For the masses of Spain, 65 per cent of whom neither read 
nor write, nothing outside Spain exists. So poor are her in- 
habitants that their only concern is the struggle for existence. 
For them neither foreign nor international affairs have any interest 
except, perhaps, as a vague something described to them by 
their political or ecclesiastical leaders. So it is that in any con- 
sideration of the attitude of Spain and the war we need concern 
ourselves with only 35 per cent of the population; the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula may be entirely 
left out of this discussion. 
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The most important problems of Spain for the last twenty- 
years have been domestic. Among the blessed results of the 
Spanish-American war were the loss of the West Indian and 
Philippine possessions, and the consequent opportunity to devote 
the national energies to the development of internal and over- 
seas commerce, to the construction of railroads, to the improve- 
ment of agriculture and to the exploitation of mines. Though 
little enough has been done in these particulars, it was with 
these tasks that the country was concerned on the outbreak of 
the European conflagration, and it is to these that the intelli- 
gent interests of the country are still endeavoring to devote 
themselves. 

Alvaro Alcala Galiano, the eminent Spanish publicist, in his 
recent book entitled The Truth About the War, has aptly charac- 
terized his country's attitude by likening it to that of a great 
multitude watching an immense gladiatorial conflict: now and 
then moved or attracted by the prowess or success of one or 
another of the combatants. Again, he compares the war to a 
great conflagration "which reddens the horizon of Europe, while 
Spain stands with her arms folded, gazing at the flaming cata- 
clysm without knowing whether the breeze will carry the sparks 
in her direction and set fire to her own dwelling." After the 
declaration of neutrality by Premier Dato in 1914, Spain's 
attitude became essentially that of a spectator, with little or 
no real interest in the outcome of the struggle or comprehension 
of its significance. 

Nevertheless, the agents of the two great contending parties 
to this struggle have labored diligently with money and per- 
suasion to secure the adherence of Spain to their cause. This 
activity has had its effect ; and there are now Germanophiles and 
Aliadophiles in sufficient profusion. Spain has had the repu- 
tation of being inclined to favor the German cause; but this is 
not the case at the present time, though the German influence 
is indeed strong there. At the beginning of the war and for a 
year after its inception, Germany was the only one of the con- 
tending parties that paid any attention to Spain. Owing to 
its splendid organization, the German propaganda was extremely 
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successful at the outset. There were fifty thousand Germans 
engaged in commerce and industry in that country and these 
affable individuals, located in every town of any size in Spain, 
at once became the official agents of Germanism. 1 Their ranks 
have subsequently been recruited by their fellow-countrymen 
who were expelled from Portugal and the Kameruns, and it is 
said that at the present time there are eighty thousand Germans 
in Spain. Since their methods were exactly contrary to the 
cold austerity and precision of the Britisher, who for the first 
year was concerned with the organization of his own military 
machine, the German agents were practically unopposed during 
that period. 

In the summer of 1915, the Allies awoke to the situation in 
Spain, and realized the necessity of combating the German in- 
fluence. The Anglo-French Institute was accordingly created in 
Madrid with the purpose of disseminating information favorable 
to the allied cause. This organization prints and sends out 
literature, delivers lectures at different centers and exhibits 
cinematograph films of allied activities to select and invited 
audiences, all of which is calculated to create and maintain sym- 
pathy for the cause of England and France. On the whole, it 
may be said that the German campaign is better organized than 
that of the Allies, and furthermore enjoys the advantage of an 
early start in a field wherein it operated alone for a long period 
of time, building, as it were, from the ground up. At the pres- 
ent, however, the allied propaganda enjoys the favor of the 
government ; the Germans have been forbidden, for example, to 
exhibit pictures in certain parts of Spain, while the Allies con- 
tinue without interruption in their work of "educating the public." 

The most effective way in which the contending parties have 
operated to capture public opinion in Spain has been through 
the control of the public press. The leading daily papers of 

1 Alcaic Galiano says that "German agents in Spain have offered great things. 
William II is going to be our Messiah. So great is his love for Spain that he is 
going to return us Gibraltar, give us Portugal and cede us Morocco ; to reconcile 
the clergy and punish the Quirinal for its treason he is going to reestablish the 
temporal power of the Church. With this insane enthusiasm and this Quixotic 
reasoning, Germanophilism has become an absurdity." 
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Spain are almost entirely devoted to one camp or another of the 
contenders in the great war, and it is a matter of common com- 
ment that they have all been paid their price. The cause of 
the Allies is ably championed by the Heraldo de Madrid, the 
Impartial, the Correspondentia de Espana, and the Liberal, not 
to speak of Count Romanones' periodical, the Diario Universal, 
the Dia and the weekly publication, Espana. The A. B. C, 
probably the best edited paper in Spain, is favorable to Ger- 
many, as are also the church organs, the Correo Espanol and the 
Debate. 2 

The time-honored classification of the inhabitants of the 
Spanish section of the Iberian Peninsula with regard to their 
war sympathies attributes to the army, the clergy and the con- 
servatives a leaning toward the German cause; while a majority 
of the mercantile classes, the Liberal and Republican parties 
and the common people are said to be hopeful that victory may 
rest with the Allies. The Intellectuals, who in Spain form a 
class by themselves, are quite evenly divided. Dramatists 
and writers such as Emelia Pardo Bazan, Benito Perez Gald6s, 
Blasco Ibanez, Felipe Trigo, Alvarez Alcala Galiano and Her- 
m6genes Cenamor are active in the support of the Allies, as are 
the well-known historian, Rafael Altamira, and the ex-rector of 
the University of Salamanca, Miguel de Unamunu. 3 

2 Notable indeed was the increased ardor of the support to the Allies afforded 
by the chain of Liberates, printed in Madrid, Seville, and Barcelona, and of the 
Correspondentia de Espana shortly after the visits to Spain of Lord Northcliffe 
and John Walters, editor and manager, respectively, of the London Times, and 
active members of the British propaganda committee. 

3 Gald6s, who is an ardent admirer of England, recently expressed his convic- 
tion that the secret of that nation's success as a colonizing power, as contrasted 
with the failure of Spain, has lain in the autonomy and the absolute liberty of 
worship and government conferred upon her subjects by the former country, 
while Spain lost her colossal empire through religious intolerance and bureau- 
cratic centralization. In the same spirit, Galiano has repeatedly expressed his 
love for England, "the home of liberty, religious, political, and individual, con- 
trolled as she is by electoral sincerity and not by a parliamentary farce manu- 
factured neither by ministers as in Spain nor by a fictitious popular assembly 
like the Reichstag, dominated by the Kaiser and his chancellor." The Countess 
Bazan has labored diligently in behalf of the French Red Cross. Blasco Ibanez 
has been with the French army for two years making observations and writing 
therefrom a history of the war. Professor Altamira has shown his pro-Ally 
sympathies in a recent book, Felipe Trigo has done the same in his Crisis of 
Civilization, and Professor Unamunu lectures and writes in behalf of the Allies. 
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The pro-German Intellectuals include such men as Prof. 
Bonilla y San Martin, the philosopher and legalist, Jacinto Bena- 
vento, the dramatist, Pio Baroja, the novelist, and the journalist, 
Jose Salvierra. These men have never advocated the advisa- 
bility of Spain's entering the war on the side of Germany, as 
some of the supporters of England and France have urged that 
Spain espouse the cause of the Allies. To these Intellectuals, 
however, as well as to all persons who intelligently sympathize 
with Germany, the latter country's splendid organization ap- 
peals. Her great advance in science this last half-century, her 
centralized government, her respect for authority which has 
made possible the mobilization of every resource for war, her clean 
and well-governed cities, the intelligence of her people, her 
schools and education, all of these have made a great impression. 
In a word, German efficiency is admired in Spain by those who 
realize the latter country's defects in that regard and her near 
approach to decadence in this progressive age. Germany has 
to a plentiful degree those qualities which Spain so sadly lacks. 
That is the reason for the Spanish admiration of Germany and 
the tendency of some people in Spain to overlook such acts as 
the torpedoing without warning of vessels, including those of 
Spain, the exposure of the fives of non-combatants, and the 
violation of Catholic Belgium. 4 

It is of course quite clear why the military element should 
have admired Germany at the beginning of the war; the effi- 
ciency of her armies and the telling effect with which blow after 
blow fell in rapid succession quite captivated the military classes 
in Spain. 6 The advance to the Marne, the campaign against 

4 As a contrast to this point of view, Prof. Ufiamunu's characterization of the 
German attitude toward Spain is interesting. In this connection he says: "In 
regard to us, the Spaniards, however much we may complain against the treat- 
ment of the English and French, we must confess that the Germans have not 
treated us' either with disdain or without it. Plainly, they ignore us. For the 
German nation the Spanish people do not exist, except indistinctly as distant 
savages with warm blood who live among themselves in cafes or playing the 
guitar beneath the shade of orange and palm trees; but if they were our neigh- 
bors, as the French are, you would hear: 'God free us from such neighbors.' " 

6 Aleala Galiano states that fascination for the versatile personality of the 
Kaiser was a large factor in determining the attitude of the Spanish military ele- 
ment. "His theatrical character, intolerant of a rival, and particularly antag- 
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Russia, the lightning rapidity of the Balkan campaign and the 
chastisement of Rumania confirmed the admiration on the part 
of Spanish military classes of Germany's military efficiency; 
while England blundered in the Dardanelles, in the Balkans 
and at Salonica. These points have been openly commented 
upon and the public has been influenced and entertained by 
captious articles written by the Spanish military critics, Pola- 
vieja and Armanda Guerra in the A. B. C. and in the Debate. 
These Germanophile articles became so caustic that the friends 
of the Allies were obliged to resuscitate a forgotten law which 
forbade Spanish army officers to criticise the military operations 
of friendly powers; and the result was that several editions of 
the Debate were confiscated by the government, Polavieja was 
fined, and Armanda Guerra was imprisoned. Nevertheless 
England's tremendous military transformation has brought 
about the conviction in some circles that Germany has no 
longer a monopoly on military efficiency. In the same way, 
the quiet but courageous sacrifices of the French have struck a 
sympathetic chord in some quarters. In the army as well as 
in civil life, however, it may be said that German efficiency is 
a compelling source of admiration, and this is in no way asso- 
ciated with the principles at stake in the war. 

Fray Alonzo Lugan, in a recent circular addressed to the Ger- 
manophiles of Spain, points out that the German discipline 
which is so universally admired throughout the peninsula as a 
possible agency for the rejuvenation of decadent Spain would 
prove undesirable in that country and inconsistent with the 
principles of the established government. In Germany it has 
been possible through the unity of a great people with one 
language and a similarity of ideas; this, the author points out, 

onistic to Theodore Roosevelt, makes him the victim of an indescribable fever- 
ishness; he changes his attitude every instant: now we see him dressed as an 
admiral, a general, a hunter, a yachtsman, a warrior, a sovereign, a citizen. 
The Kaiser seems indefatigable, he parades his soldiers, he reviews his fleets, he 
makes political discourses, he reads his Bible, talks about himself and God, 
entertains himself in his idle hours in the modest occupation of a carpenter, 
patronizes the opera, composes ballets, and to demonstrate his omnipotence, 
stages them in the Imperial Opera." 
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would never be successful in Spain, where provincialism is strong 
and where one district has only contempt for the other. Cen- 
tralization in Spain would be impossible because of the physical 
barriers which separate one part from another. Such a scheme 
presupposes patriotism; there is none in Spain. It is based on 
respect for authority and on what is akin to emperor-worship. 
This is contrary to Spanish principles, and would be impracti- 
cable in Spain where the most intelligent of the working classes 
are revolutionary and anarchical. Reorganization on German 
lines would presuppose an intelligent body politic; but in Spain 
education is restricted and popular ignorance is the rule. The 
late Bishop of Toledo summarized this whole question when he 
counseled against the inauguration of foreign social reforms in 
Spain. This prelate stated that Germanization could never be 
carried out in Spain except by force, and this he regarded as 
doomed to the same failure, if tried, as was encountered by the 
French reforms of 1808-1814, which provoked only popular in- 
dignation and widespread resistance. 

Possibly the most pronounced and certainly the most forceful 
pro-German element in Spain is the clergy. This is difficult to 
understand in view of the Germanic violation of Catholic Belgium. 
As stated above, practically all of the ecclesiastically owned 
papers are pro-German, and in a country wherein few books are 
read the press and the church are bound to exert considerable 
influence. The church is powerful since, in one form or another, 
it controls one-third of the wealth of the country, including 
mines, lands, railroads and steamship companies. This con- 
stitutes another reason why the church should not be pro- 
German. Nevertheless, from the most humble and isolated 
parish priest upward, with a few notable exceptions the clergy 
is openly pro-German and its members are active agents for 
the Teutonic cause. 

Fray Lugan, in the circular already referred to, states that "if 
the ecclesiastical party would only take the trouble to examine 
the subject, they would soon be convinced that Germanophilism 
does not harmonize with the vital interests of their country, 
nor with their religious interests, nor with the sentiments of 
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justice which should be in accord with their quality as Chris- 
tians." He then proceeds to discuss this attitude of the church, 
showing Germanophilism to be inconsistent with Spain's com- 
mercial interests and her foreign and domestic policy. He 
attributes the ecclesiastical support of the German cause to 
three factors: first, the ignorance of outside conditions on the 
part of the lower clergy; second, the fact that the Liberals and 
Republicans are pro- Ally; third, the opposition of the clergy to 
republican France, the fear of an extension of French influence 
and liberalism in Spain in case of her victory, and resentment 
against the recent expulsion of the orders by the French govern- 
ment. 6 The ecclesiastical organs, too, counsel the continuance 
of Spain in her attitude of neutrality, and urge that the German 
blockade presents no greater elements of injustice than does 
that of England. 

Diametrically opposed to the opinion of the majority of the 
Spanish clergy is that of the Archbishop of Terragona, whose 
views have been widely commented upon. In a statement 
which he issued in November of last year, he said: "Naturally, 
as a Spaniard, and as a member of the Spanish church, my coun- 
try being at peace with all the nations of the world, I am neu- 
tral. Rather should I say that I am Hispanophile. But I can- 
not conceal my love for France, nor my regret that a portion of 

6 Alvarez Alcala Galiano expresses wonderment at the attitude of the Spanish 
clergy in the following terms: "in the aristocratic center of London there is a 
Catholic cathedral, and in the district of Whitechapel there lives quietly a veri- 
table plague of foreign anarchists: this contrast reveals to us the spirit of political 
and religious liberty which England breathes without endangering the public 
order. The British Empire has known how to be great without making war on 
its people or automatons of its citizens. There can be no question but that the 
anti-clerical campaigns of the French government have contributed largely to 
the fostering of hostility among the Spanish clergy against the neighboring re- 
public and the cause of the Allies. But do they forget England's benevolence 
toward the Catholics? Are they ignorant of the great number of emigrated 
orders established in England? Up to now the government of England has given 
all kinds of facilities for opening colleges and building churches, but this politi- 
cal attitude may change brusquely if the idea is generated that the church of 
Rome is hostile to the allied cause. It is certainly to be hoped that in the inter- 
est of their religion the Spanish Catholics will moderate the impetus of their 
opinion." 
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the minor clergy in Spain should have endorsed Germanophile 
ideas and have manifested Germanophile tendencies. Catholics 
cannot support or uphold in any way the cause of Lutheran 
Germany. That would be simply absurd. On the other hand, 
Catholics cannot forget that France and Italy are two great 
Catholic nations, notwithstanding the separation of church and 
state in both countries. As for Belgium, the sufferings of that 
admirable country will always arouse my warmest sympathy. 7 I 
cannot speak for the government of Spain. I cannot say what 
Spain should or should not do in this war. I can only say that 
I obey and shall continue to obey my government, but I may 
state to you on which side my sympathies lie. I can declare ■ 
also that the high dignitaries of the church of Spain are not 
Germanophile." For these statements this prelate has been 
savagely attacked by the pro-German newspapers in Spain. 

Little remains to be said relative to the remaining Germano- 
phile elements in Spain. They consist of the Conservative, 
Carlist and Neo-Maurist parties, the latter having deserted their 
former leader because of his pro-Ally tendencies. These parties 
are all in close coordination with the Catholic party. Their 
members are the most non-progressive standpatters in Spain: 
aristocratic landlords and property owners who are entirely 
out of sympathy with the spirit of liberalism, many of whom, 
as Galiano expresses it, "obtained the cut of their clothes from 
London and Paris and their theories from Berlin." At the 
present time these elements are hopelessly outnumbered, and 
there is slight danger of their influencing the attitude of the 
government or in otherwise giving active play to their political 
sentiments. 

The Germanic sympathizers have a number of slogans which 
they have used extensively in Spain, and to some of these the 
Spaniard is naturally somewhat susceptible. Among these is 
the so-called "historical argument." England has been the 

' The German agents in Spain have not failed to remind the church and the 
country at large that socialistic Belgium gave open support and sympathy in 
1909 to Francisco Ferrer, the Barcelona anarchist, who led a rebellion against the 
church and the Spanish government. Brussels and Antwerp, they assert, have 
been properly chastened for raising contributions to support Ferrer in his revolt, 
and, after his death, for erecting a statue in his honor. 
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cause of all of Spain's past misfortune. Her pirates attacked 
and pillaged the Spanish galleons on their return, silver-laden, 
from the Americas. It was England's fleets that started Spain's 
downfall with the destruction of the Armada. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries she encouraged Spain's colonies 
to revolt and broke down Spain's commercial system. She 
calmly sat by and watched the United States complete Spain's 
ruination and deprive her of her remaining colonies in America 
and the Philippines. England's injustice to Spain through three 
hundred years has been a matter of the utmost concern to the 
Germanophile agents in Spain since 1914. 

Disagreeable facts relative to the character and past acts of 
France are also frequently brought up in the Germanic propa- 
ganda literature. France is a republic and hence a danger to 
monarchical Spain. Napoleon and the French once invaded 
Spain and sought by force to place the imprint of French govern- 
ment and civilization upon that country. This argument is 
also used with some effect in Portugal, especially at the present 
time when the latter country has been forced to send her sons 
to the French battle-front. Finally, French liberalism and her 
reported hostility to the Roman church, as manifested by her 
comparatively recent expulsion of the orders, is used as a weapon 
against Spain's northern neighbor. Of all these reminders, per- 
haps the most effective is that which refers to the Napoleonic 
invasion, for no series of events of modern history is so well re- 
membered throughout the Spanish Peninsula as the massacres 
of el dos de Mayo. 

The influences which operate in favor of the Entente Allies, 
aside from those which have been already mentioned, are far 
more practical, potent and in every way up to date than those 
set forth by the Germans. The latter, by virtue of their dis- 
tance and their failure to obtain command of the sea, have been 
unable to exercise any direct pressure on Spain. 8 Britain, on 

8 Spain has not departed from the policy laid down for her in 1896 by the 
eminent Spanish economist, Joaquin Costa, who advised that "Spain should 
maintain cordial relations with Germany, but nothing more. Neither friend- 
liness nor hostility should exist between powers so heterogeneous or distant, 
one from another. Their alliance is not suggested by history, geography, at- 
tractions of race or common interest." 
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the other hand, exercises a political and economic pressure, and 
this, notwithstanding the efforts of the Germanophiles, has 
rendered undesirable any outward manifestation of sympathy 
with the Teutonic cause by the Spanish government. The key 
to Spain's political attitude, therefore, may be seen in the British 
control of the seas, and no change to a less favorable attitude 
may be expected unless the German fleet replaces that of Great 
Britain. The government follows the course of greatest inter- 
est, — it may be depended on to conserve peace and friendship 
with the power whose merchant marine up to the first of the 
present year has itself, in spite of the many calls made upon it, 
brought to Spain the coal, the food and the manufactured goods 
so badly needed, and whose navy has permitted the ships of 
Holland, Norway, Sweden and the United States to come to 
Spain's shores on similar missions. A declaration of war on the 
Entente Allies would therefore be suicidal, a realization of which 
fact was shown in the general election of March of this year, 
when the government was returned to office by a three to one 
vote of confidence. 

Aside from the impossibility, under existing conditions, of 
the cooperation of Spanish and German forces against the En- 
tente Allies, a number of considerations exist to determine the 
adoption of a friendly attitude toward the latter powers. At no 
time after the declaration of neutrality by Premier Dato in Au- 
gust, 1914, has there been any danger that the government 
would favor the German cause ; indeed, the tendency in govern- 
ment circles has been in the other direction, and the real ques- 
tion which hae repeatedly presented itself with increasing force 
has been whether Spain should not express her sympathy for the 
struggle of England and France, either by a declaration of 
benevolent neutrality or by the open espousal of their cause. 
This tendency first showed itself in October, 1915, in the choice 
of Count Romanones, 9 a Liberal with strong pro- Ally pro- 
clivities, in place of Senor Dato as prime minister and the 
support of his administration as manifested in three subsequent 
elections by preponderatingly Liberal majorities. 

9 In 1914, shortly after Dato's pronouncement of neutrality, Count Roman- 
ones published a circular which enjoyed a wide circulation, entitled Neutralities 
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Possibly not less significant have been the declarations of 
Spain's leading statesmen with regard to the policy which Spain 
should follow. These pronouncements all emphasize first and 
foremost the necessity of maintaining friendly relations with the 
Entente Allies and some go so far as to advise entering the war. 
These universally exhibit an appreciation of the utter depend- 
ence of Spain upon the good will of the Allies, first in order to 
exist at all at the present time, and second in order to perpetuate 
their guarantee of Spain's preeminence as a power in the west- 
ern Mediterranean and the retention of her colonial possessions 
in northern Africa, and finally in order to secure their aid in the 
maintenance of friendly relations with the states of Latin Amer- 
ica. There can be no doubt that the frequently manifested 
sympathy of the latter nations for the cause of the Allies has 
exercised a tremendous influence in determining Spain's policy 
in the same direction. 

Before coming into office Count Romanones made a number 
of declarations which showed his belief that the preservation of 
friendly relations with the Allies would yield far more than the 
adoption of a similar attitude toward Germany. Notable, in- 
deed, was his address delivered at Palma de Mallorca in April, 
1915, wherein he declared that the Pact of Cartagena should be 
the guiding principle of Spanish politics, and that Spain should 
remain at the side of England and France in all that referred 
to the control of the Mediterranean. 10 

Probably the best known and most respected statesman in 
Spain is the great Conservative leader and ex-premier, Senor 
Maura. For nearly a year he preserved the most reserved 
silence with regard to the war, causing great expectation there- 

Which Kill. The theme of this publication was that the war presented to Spain 
an opportunity to identify herself with the Entente Allies, and thus to revive 
herself as a power, to rehabilitate her army, her navy, her credit, her commerce 
and possibly her colonial empire. The adoption of a neutral attitude, on the 
other hand, was the rejection of a grand opportunity, sounding, as it did, the 
death-knell of Spain as a power. 

10 "On account of the problem of the Mediterranean," he said, "we must 
remain in the north of Morocco; on account of the problem of the Mediterranean, 
principally, we must develop our military and naval efficiency at the bases of 
Cadiz, Cartagena and the Balearics; on account of the problem of the Mediter- 
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by; but when he did speak on April 21, 1915, his words caused 
a split in his party and Maura is no longer ranked as a pure 
Conservative. This statesman, who during his term of power 
had been largely instrumental in the formation of the Pact of 
Cartagena, expressed himself in terms similar to those em- 
ployed by Romanones. He made no direct reference to the 
war, but he urged the conviction that Spain should continue 
that policy which was best calculated to conserve her power in 
northern Africa and in the western Mediterranean. "Spain," 
he said, "has the position in northern Africa and in the western 
Mediterranean which was granted to her by that agreement 
[Pact of Cartagena], she has a community of interests with 
England and France and the reciprocal promise of maintaining 
and working in favor of this community, and of this status quo 
was given by the powers concerned." Maura moreover stated 
that Spain's ambitions and necessities were the same in 1915 
as in 1907, and the same considerations urged her at the pres- 
ent time to adhere to the Pact as in 1907. 

On September 10, 1916, immediately after the entrance of 
Rumania into the war on the side of the Allies (and that event 
profoundly moved public opinion in Spain), Senor Maura made 
an address at Beranga, near Santander, and this discourse 
went much further than his earlier one in expressing his con- 
viction as to what should be Spain's attitude toward the war. 
Affirming that Spain's neutrality had been incontestable and 
of the utmost sincerity and alleging that no power had been or 
would be able to force her to abandon that attitude, it was never- 
theless isolating her politically and commercially, and hence was 
being maintained with more difficulty and at a greater loss than 
would be caused by actual intervention in the struggle; in fact, 
Maura alleged that a continuance of her present neutrality 
threatened Spain's very life as an independent nation. He 
asserted that Spain's position among the western group of Euro- 

ranean, both Conservatives and Liberals maintained the agreements of 1904, 
1905, 1907 and 1912; and on account of the problem of the Mediterranean, is im- 
posed upon us the policy of approximation to those nations, with which, since the 
beginning of the reign of Alfonso XIII, we have maintained the most friendly 
relations." 
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pean nations gave her a community' of interest with England 
and France and demanded that she should ally herself with 
them in order to share the fruits of their successful commercial 
and political measures. Maura pointed out that Spain's failure 
through three centuries to effect a commercial union with these 
nations had contributed to her own decadence, and that her 
future salvation and prosperity depended upon an alliance. He 
counseled that negotiation should be undertaken "in order to 
obtain assurances from the powers of the Entente that any sacri- 
fices which Spain may make in their behalf will receive suitable 
recognition and compensation." This pronouncement elicited in- 
ternational comment and Senor Maura was called for consultation 
by the king and by Count Romanones on repeated occasions 
after he delivered this address at Beranga. It is certain that in a 
quiet way Senor Maura has been doing his part in the determi- 
nation of Spain's future policy. 

Not only have the respective chiefs of the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties shown strong pro-Ally leanings, but the chief 
of the Radicals, Don Alejandro Lerroux, has consistently urged 
the intervention of Spain during the last two years. Immedi- 
ately after the war broke out Lerroux toured Spain and made 
vigorous pro-Ally speeches, counseling intervention. He was 
listened to in some centers, but at Seville and Irun he was sub- 
jected to rough treatment by those who did not agree with him. 
In a statement issued as lately as February 1, 1917, he de- 
clared himself to be an enemy of neutrality and a protagonist 
of intervention. He professed to be greatly humiliated by his 
country's quiet submission to the destruction of Spanish ships 
by German submarines and shocked at the scandalous operations 
of the Germanophiles in Spain, who, he alleged, had been sowing 
money right and left in their efforts to contaminate Spanish 
public opinion, and had used Spain's ports as supply-bases for 
the very submarines which were sinking Spanish ships. 11 He 

11 It is a well-known fact, notwithstanding repeated official denials by the 
Spanish ministries of marine and war that, excluding the Canaries, there are at 
least two and probably three German submarine bases off the coast of Spain. 
These are located near Cartagena, in the Balearic Isles and probably near Vigo 
or Corufta. Launches and rafts with oil and provisions for the submarines have 
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claims, like Maura, that a continuation of neutrality will spell 
decadence and death for Spain, while intervention on the side of 
the Allies will prove her salvation. 

Another Spanish statesman, Don Melquiades Alvarez, chief 
of the Reform party, is a warm supporter of the Allies. In a 
speech made on May 1, 1915, he expressed the opinion that it 
would be suicidal for Spain to make common cause with Ger- 
many and Austria. "I therefore insist," he said, "that in case 
the day should arrive on which we must abandon our neutrality, 
a thing which I do not desire, we place ourselves resolutely on 
the side of England and France, with which nations we already 
have such a solidarity of interest that their hostility would be 
equivalent to our ruin." However, Sefior Alvarez has not gone 
so far as openly to advocate Spain's entrance into the war for 
purposes of convenience. On September 15, 1916, a few days 
after Maura had made his memorable address at Beranga, 
Alvarez admitted that Spain does not possess the financial and 
military resources necessary for participation in the struggle, and 
that she moreover lacks such a motive to excite popular enthusiasm 
as an irridenta to regain, as have Italy, France and Rumania; 
moreover her liberties have not been threatened, as have those 
of Servia and Belgium; and she cannot fight for her life and her 
colonial empire, as England and Portugal are doing. The 
absence of a direct motive has deadened popular sensibility to 
the important fact that Spain is welded by economic and politi- 

been repeatedly seized by the coast guards, powerful chemicals and explosives 
for the inutilization of German ships in Spanish ports have been landed from 
submarines and seized by the government, and numerous arrests have been 
made of German agents who have been seen to land from submarines. The press 
has taken the matter up and exposes were made by the Correspondencies de Es- 
pana (editions of February 27 and March 8, 1917). 

As a guarantee of Spain's neutrality, the Liberal of February 7, 1917, demanded 
the seizure by the government of all wireless stations, in order to prevent Ger- 
man agents-from informing the submarine commanders of the departure of ships. 
It petitioned that all Germans in Spain should be kept under government sur- 
veillance, that the ninety-two German ships scattered about in different Spanish 
ports should be congregated in certain centers and guarded, that frontier roads 
and bridges should be guarded to prevent German agents from destroying them, 
thus interfering with Franco-Spanish communication, and finally that zones 50 
kilometers wide should be established on the French and Portuguese frontiers 
and all Germans kept out of those areas. 
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cal ties to England and France, and that these nations can pun- 
ish Spain severely for any step which she might take in the wrong 
direction. Senor Alvarez therefore advocated a continuation 
of the policy of benevolent neutrality toward the Allies. Like 
Maura and Romanones, this leader has been moved power- 
fully by his country's Mediterranean and North African in- 
terests, which England and France have guaranteed. He is 
also cognizant that 60 per cent of Spam's foreign trade is with 
the Allies. 

It remains for only one man of political importance in Spain, 
the leader of one single party, the Carlists, to espouse the cause 
of Germany. This is Don Juan Vasquez Mella, the golden- 
tongued orator of Spain. An admirer of French culture and a 
strong Catholic, he is ever mindful of England's past offenses to 
Spain and the subject of his continual repining is the loss of 
Gibraltar. He has consistently supported the idea of an alli- 
ance with Germany and at the beginning of the war he advocated 
intervention in her behalf. Since the events of last year, how- 
ever, he has changed his opinion, and at the present time he 
advocates the adoption of the strictest form of neutrality. 12 
He agrees with Senor Maura as to the advisability of forming 
an alliance with the dominant powers of European politics for 
the safeguarding of Spain's commercial interests and her Medi- 
terranean policies; but he contends that as yet it is too early to 
make the choice. He is a firm believer in militarism. He wants 
Spain to put her army on a war footing and to build an ade- 
quate fleet of submarines. He believes that with these resources 
Spain could compel either England or Germany to make her 
such concessions in exchange for her support as would elevate her 
to the rank of a first rate power. 

However, Vasquez Mella cannot be said to be even typical of 
those in Spain who are opposed to the Allies. An orator, rather 

12 Nevertheless, in his speeches on the 18th and the 30th of last September he 
spoke of the present as a favorable opportunity for the recovery of Gibraltar 
either by diplomacy or by force. He alluded to the possibility of reducing Gib- 
raltar in a short time with a few long-range Krupp guns and the mobilization of 
five hundred thousand men before that place, which he believed would capitulate 
in a few hours. 
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than a statesman, the leader of a lost cause, he frequently becomes 
intoxicated by his own eloquence, and urged on by the presence, 
at all of his speeches, of a retinue of invited German and Austrian 
ambassadors, consuls, military attaches and representative 
residents, he makes statements which find no response in the 
columns of even the most pronouncedly pro-German papers. 
As illustrating the opinion of the majority of progressive pro- 
German Spaniards, an editorial in the Debate of August 3, 1916, 
is much more accurate. The article in question reads as follows : 
"We are Germanophiles. For love of Germany? No. For 
love of Spain. Does this mean that we advocate intervention 
on the side of the central Empires? No person can honestly 
accuse us of harboring such an insensate desire. Do we defend 
our neutrality in order to favor the German side? No. It is 
because we do not want Spain to suffer the ills, the shocks, the 
irreparable misery and loss incidental to the struggle. It is 
because neither our national finances, our army, our navy nor 
our social forces are in condition to support the hecatomb ; it is 
because we are of the unalterable conviction that we have noth- 
ing to gain in the struggle." 

Significant, indeed, is the fact that the pro-German press and 
leaders in Spain have abandoned all hope of Spain's entrance 
into the war on the side of the Central Powers ; they now confine 
their efforts to keeping the government from espousing the 
cause of the Allies. In a recent address of Mella even revolu- 
tion was threatened if the party in power forced Spain into the 
war. In the same way, the other leading pro-German paper, 
the A. B. C, in order to aid in combating the pro- Ally tendencies 
of the government which have been increasingly apparent the 
past six months, recently published a series of declarations of 
various Conservatives, Carlists, Jaimists and Catholics, all of 
whom either manifested the typical Spanish laissez faire atti- 
tude or rigidly opposed intervention. After an examination of 
about two hundred of these statements, it would seem that an 
indolent preference for the quietness of peace and of present 
pleasures over the horrors of war and an abhorrence of the 
personal inconvenience which war would incur were the leading 
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considerations underlying these replies. Not one of them 
showed any real grasp of the large international phases of the 
situation, of what intervention might gain for Spain, or of the 
principles involved. 

Aside from the arguments and policies set forth in the fore- 
going paragraphs, in favor of and against the continuance of 
Spain's neutral attitude, there is one consideration which has 
been most potent in determining the attitudes of the majority 
of Spain's statesmen and economists. This is a question of 
commercial convenience. Spain's total commerce with the group 
of Entente Allies amounted to 1,391,728,511 pesetas in 1913, 
and this far exceeded the total volume of her trade of 284,766,- 
634 pesetas with the Teutonic Allies. 1 J Another point Which 
the enemies of Germany do not fail to emphasize is the fact 
that in 1913 Germany sold to Spain 112,000,000 pesetas' worth 
of material in excess of the amount bought from her, while in 
the case of the Entente Allies the trade balance is considerably 
in Spain's favor. 

It may not be generally known that Spain furnishes to Eng- 
land daily an average of three shiploads of iron and copper ore. 
During the last two years the figures have grown to immense 
proportions and biweekly flotas of ore-ships leave the ports of 
Spain for England, escorted by British destroyers, some of 
them returning with the coal which is so badly needed, others 
making haste to return empty to be reloaded. In the his- 
tory of the shipping world few ports have risen to promi- 
nence in a shorter time than has Bilbao, in the north of Spain. 
Shipping values in some companies have increased from 25 to 
1000 pesetas per share. The copper port of Huelva, which is 
the place of outlet for the British controlled and operated 
mines of the Rio Tinto, now presents a scene of great activity. 
The war is transforming parts of Spain, industrially. Even 
before the war Spain sent annually to the countries comprised 
in the group of Entente Allies 176,112,012 pesetas' worth of 
mineral products, and to the Germanic Allies only the worth of 

13 Cenamor, Los Intereses Materiales de Espana en la Guerra Europea, Madrid, 
1916, p. 206. 
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17,083,438 pesetas. This is an argument of sufficient signifi- 
cance to convince the merchant and exporter that it is to 
Spain's interest to unite herself with England and her allies. 

An important industry in southern Spain, centering prin- 
cipally around Valencia and Seville, is that of cultivating and 
exporting oranges. Of a total export business of approximately 
70,000,000 pesetas, the distribution between the two groups of 
contending nations was formerly 49,000,000 for those of the En- 
tente and 13,700,000 for the Teutons. The raisin trade, centering 
at Malaga, has in the past derived its chief support from the En- 
tente Allies, who have bought 6,000,000 pesetas' worth of the 
dried fruit to the Germanic Allies' purchase of the value of 
400,000 pesetas. The same proportion exists in the peanut 
trade, the Allies spending an aggregate of 3,000,000 pesetas 
while the Germans have purchased peanuts to the value of 
200,000 pesetas. "It is therefore clear," says Herm6genes 
Cenamor, "that Spain, commercially speaking, is in the power 
of the allied group and depends on the Germans to such a 
small proportionate extent that there is not the least comparison." 

There remains yet another group of statistics to show the pre- 
ponderating influence of the Allies in the commercial and indus- 
trial life of Spain. It is well-known that French capital made 
possible the inauguration of railroad building in Spain. French 
and Belgian capital are today interested in Spanish railroads to 
the extent of 176,000,000 pesetas. The Southern Railway Com- 
pany of Spain is now controlled by the British. The total invest- 
ments of the three allied nations of Britain, France and Belgium 
in the development of Spanish industries, including the exploita- 
tion of mines and the operation of railroads and tramways, water 
and electric plants, amount to more than 4,000,000,000 pesetas, 
while the Germans have only 200,000,000 pesetas invested. 
The withdrawal of this capital, or the temporary suspension of 
these industries which would follow upon the inauguration of a 
state of war between the Entente and Spain, would be ruinous 
to the latter country. Aside from increasing the great mass of 
the unemployed which has already been caused by the reduction 
of Spain's mercantile activity as a consequence of the sub- 
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marine blockade and the disappearance of former markets for 
Spanish goods contingent on the war, the utter paralyzation of 
her mines and her fruit industry and the damage which would 
result to her railroads, her water and her light plants would be 
irreparable. These economic considerations are patent to every 
well-informed Spaniard,. They explain clearly why the mer- 
cantile classes from the retail seller to the great shipping pro- 
moter are sympathetic with the cause of the Allies. As above 
stated, they also furnish reasons for the attitudes of such states- 
men as Romanones and Maura, and, in fact, they no doubt 
constitute the leading considerations underlying the pro-Ally 
policy of the government. 

It has been urged by those Spaniards who are most wide 
awake that the war presents the opportunity for Spain's eco- 
nomic rejuvenation. Aside from the pursuance of such a politi- 
cal policy as will permit Spain to share the fruits of the victory 
after the war, there are those who believe that Spain, by keep- 
ing out of the struggle, will strengthen herself by thus conserv- 
ing her energies, while the conflicting parties waste their re- 
sources and weaken themselves in the titanic conflict. Manual 
Linares Rivas, in a recent article in the A. B. C, urged his fel- 
low-countrymen to take advantage of the conditions imposed 
by the war to make an economic readjustment, producing those 
commodities which are now denied to Spain. This would mean 
the exploitation and utilization by Spain herself of her abun- 
dant mineral resources, including copper, coal and iron, the 
establishment of manufactories, and the utilization of Spanish 
coal in ships and on railroads and in power plants instead of 
the importation of this combustible from England. Herm6genes 
Cenamor is another publicist who urges the present time as the 
proper occasion for Spain to develop her agriculture, which he 
shows to be sadly deficient. By the development of her merchant 
marine this same writer says, Spain should extend her foreign 
commerce and establish her ships permanently in the foreign 
trade. 14 

14 Spain has failed to follow out any of these recommendations. Indeed, all 
of the foreign services of the Spanish transatlantic and Philippine steamship 
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The occasion presented by the war should be seized, more- 
over, urge some Spaniards, to strengthen the decaying ties be- 
tween Spain and Latin America.' 6 Alvarez Alcala Galiano believes 
that the war affords "an unequalled opportunity to strengthen 
the Spanish bonds of union with South America and especially 

lines have been reduced, while the greater part of Spain's insufficient mercantile 
marine confines itself to the coastwise trade. Since February 1, trade with the 
Allies has become almost extinct, for Spanish ship companies refuse to send their 
vessels to sea when the government cannot protect them and will not permit 
them to defend themselves. The prosperous port of Bilbao has to rely on British 
ships to carry the ore away, and the mineral is rapidly accumulating; efforts 
have been made by the British to buy or lease Spanish ships, but this the govern- 
ment will not permit. 

In the same way the Spanish orange trade would be ruined were it not for the 
constancy and fearlessness of the British and Norwegian shipping companies. 
During the month of February, thirteen British and Norwegian ships left 
Valencia and Alicante with fruit, and all of them reached their destinations in 
safety. During the same period not a single Spanish ship essayed the venture. 
Up to the present time Spanish ships aggregating a displacement of 65,000 tons 
have been sunk by German submarines. Of these, two, the San Leandro and 
the Medea, were laden with oranges destined to Holland and England respec- 
tively. 

In order not to destroy Spain's fruit industry entirely, England has conceded 
to the latter country the right of exporting to Holland, Norway and Sweden 
the same amount of fruit that is purchased by those countries in time of peace, 
in this way guaranteeing that the fruit shall not reach Germany. The German 
government, on the other hand, has ordered her submarine commanders not to 
sink Spanish ships destined to neutral ports provided they bear certificates of 
destination signed by German consuls. Most of the ships sunk, however, have 
been carrying iron and copper ore to England, or English coal to Spain or Italy. 

16 Speaking of Spanish commerce and influence in Latin America, Herm6g- 
enes Cenamor (op. cit. pp. 124-125) says: "Our commerce with America is elusive. 
It is of no value to Spain that she has exercised absolute dominion in that con- 
tinent for centuries. Nothing it has served her that her inhabitants are of 
Spanish origin and that the greater part of her commerce is in the hands of Span- 
iards." Cenamor comments that notwithstanding these advantages, Spain 
occupies a minor place in the American trade and he predicts that she will ulti- 
mately lose the spiritual and racial advantages which she now holds. He says 
that the United States will teach Spain a sad but unforgettable lesson by her 
commercial penetration in the South American republics. He comments that 
the United States has celebrated two Pan-American conferences since the war 
began, and even Germany has found time to create an economic league under 
the presidency of Dr. Dernberg in Central and South America with the purpose 
of fomenting the industrial interests of Germany there. France has also sent 
various commercial missions, while Spain has done nothing. 
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with the great Argentine Republic."' 6 There are those who 
still fondly believe that Spain's attitude with regard to the war 
will determine that of Latin America. 17 That this idea is not 
shared by intelligent public opinion is shown by an article 
printed in the Liberal of February 7 of this year, in which it was 
stated that if the South American republics should decide to 
follow Wilson's lead in the matter of severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, "perhaps Spain would be obliged to change 
her attitude also," adding "that the Spanish government would 
be able to resist all the influences which might cause her to enter 
the war excepting the determination on the part of the Latin 
American republics in favor of the policy of Wilson." 

The pro-Ally tendencies of the Spanish government can be 
further gauged by the replies of Count Romanones to the peace 
notes of the United States in December and January last. These 
propensities were pointed out and commented on in the anti- 
administration press in no uncertain terms, the accusation being 
openly made that these replies were made only with regard to 
the interests of France and England and that they were prob- 
ably edited in Paris or London. On December 31, 1916, the 
Debate expressed great regret that the Spanish government 
should refuse to cooperate with the United States, either in the 
request that the warring nations state definitely what they are 
fighting for or in the formation of a league of neutrals to guaran- 
tee neutral rights. In this last particular the Debate says that 
Spain separates herself from all other non-combatant nations 

16 "It is difficult to understand," continues Galiano, "considering the spirit- 
ual and material bonds, every day closer, between Spain and the great Argentine 
Republic, how the government of His Majesty should fail to accede to the 
desire of the majority of the Spaniards residing there, and to raise our 
legation to the category of an embassy." After referring to the increasing cor- 
diality of the sentiments between the two countries as shown by the hospitality 
and friendly welcome accorded Spanish artists, writers and professors, the large 
emigration from Spain to the Argentine, and the ties of blood, language and liter- 
ature uniting these two countries, he expresses his regret that some governments 
gain more there by astuteness than Spain does by her sympathies, adding that 
"though public opinion saw with indifference that our (the Spanish) legation in 
Washington was made an embassy, it would welcome such a change in our lega- 
tion in Buenos Ayres with great satisfaction." Galiano, Espana ante la guerra 
Europea, pp. 35-36. 

17 See Zulueta in the New York Times, about September 16, 1916. 
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and publicly declaims herself to be a vassal of England. This 
paper, moreover, accuses the government of "persisting in its 
policy of cowardice and debility and of once more sacrificing 
the Spanish people in order not to displease France or England." 
There is not one word or sentence in the note to express or indi- 
cate the desire of the Spanish government that the horrors of 
war should be promptly terminated, and this unpardonable 
and inhuman omission obeys, doubtless, the desire of not causing 
the least inconvenience to the governments of the Entente which 
have already shown themselves opposed to the peace proposals 
of Germany and the United States." 

The A. B. C, however, finds it possible to approve of the 
attitude of the Romanones administration in refusing to co- 
operate with the United States in this matter. In its issue of 
January 10 of the present year, this paper gives expression to 
the characteristic Spanish dislike of any and all things originat- 
ing in the United States in the following terms: "The fact that 
Spain has not wished to follow the orders of President Wilson 
when the latter did not even take the trouble to consult the 
other neutral governments before launching this note is taken 
by many as a clear indication that Spain is inclined to favor the 
Entente. We are of the opinion, however, that it would have 
been an act of stupidity for the Spanish government to have 
submitted its attitude to the criterion of President Wilson. The 
United States, the nation which, more than any other, has con- 
tributed most to prolong and add fuel to this war, cannot con- 
sistently at this time set forth high ideals. Her sole motive 
has been to increase her national wealth, selling for gold the 
lead and iron by which the most prosperous and civilized nations 
in the world have shed each other's blood. The United States 
lacks the necessary prestige, therefore, to petition with any 
degree of force for the termination of this war simply because 
its continuation is beginning to hurt American business. Spain, 
the nation which up to the present has been unequalled in her 
humanitarian efforts and in her zeal for the good of all the bel- 
ligerents, needs no other recommendation than her past con- 
duct to convince the combatants that her disinterested services 
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would be at their disposal for mediation when the opportune 
hour arrives." 

The above citation indicates another reason for Spain's re- 
fusal to take a decisive attitude with regard to her rights as a 
sovereign power. Her ships have been torpedoed, her mer- 
chant marine is now tied to the wharves in her own and in the 
allied ports, her fruits are rotting because of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, her poor are starving because there is no 
employment, and still the government refuses to heed the peti- 
tions and protests of her merchants and exporters. As above 
stated, she has constantly refused to cooperate with other neutral 
nations for the maintenance of her rights. 

It has been openly charged that the government is being 
reserved by the Allies as a mediator when they have done fight- 
ing and when the opportune hour arrives. Julio Camba, writing 
in the A. B. C. on January 29 of this year, cites the following 
quotation from a recent issue of the New York Herald on this 
very subject: "When the governments of the Entente decide on 
the election of a neutral to preside over the reconstruction of 
Europe, there is no doubt that they will give the presidency to 
Spain and not to the United States." This was written, of 
course, before the United States entered the war. Further- 
more, Senor Camba writes, "The entire policy of the United 
States with respect to the European war has had one end in 
view, that of directing the future peace negotiations and of 
deriving therefrom the utmost possible advantage. "With this 
object in view, President Wilson wrote his famous note, but in 
this he overreached himself. And Spain, on pointing out the 
inconsistency of the American attitude and in contributing to the 
failure of the note, places herself in an excellent position against 
the day when they come again to speak of peace on a more solid 
basis." 

As the above will reflect, there has existed in Spanish official 
circles an intense spirit of rivalry and opposition to the United 
States, in regard to the respective possibilities of the two nations 
of playing an important part in the peace negotiations. This 
attitude has also been shown by the official declarations of 
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Romanones, and particularly in his December note wherein he 
accused the United States of insincerity and inconsistency in 
her expressed desire to bring about peace. This spirit is very 
clearly exhibited by the Heraldo de Madrid in its issue of March 9 
of this year, when that paper caustically quoted the question asked 
by the New York Sun as to how the man who failed to bring 
about peace on the Mexican border can impose it on the world. 
Accusing President Wilson of being a visionary, the Heraldo deems 
it but an indication of his further unfitness that after two 
years and a half he should ask what the nations are fighting for. 
According to this daily, President Wilson has not only made 
himself ridiculous, but has lost the confidence of both groups 
of combatants. "There is something, however," continues the 
Heraldo, "in the last manifesto which we cannot pass by in si- 
lence, and this is the haughty affirmation that only the great 
American republic seems authorized to officiate as arbiter in the 
European conflict. And Spain? And Switzerland? Are we 
so little in the eyes of Mr. Wilson as to be entirely negligible? 
Is it that the tact, the intelligence and the humanitarianism of 
our King Alfonso does not permit us to hope that our voice may 
be heard in the deliberations of peace? In such matters and 
on such occasions considerations of high moral principle and 
conduct count most, and Spain's past has shown her to be a 
country of preeminent lineage, unsurpassed in humanitarian 
principles and high ideals. By what right then does Mr. Wilson 
attribute to himself a monopoly of these qualities and claim 
the sole right to intervene?" 

However bitter the above sentiments may be, a very different 
spirit is shown in the appreciation written by the eminent Jose 
Salvierra in the A. B. C. of January 29 of this year. This writer 
says that "President Wilson's declaration before the senate is 
of tremendous importance to us as Spaniards. For the last 
several months we have been deceiving ourselves with the idea 
that Spain and our King, Alfonso, were destined to initiate, 
propose and conclude the peace. But the truth is that negotia- 
tions for peace are virtually initiated, and it is certain that the 
glory of the initiation belongs to the United States. It would 
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be useless for us to close our eyes to the truth that President 
Wilson is working for the real peace, that is, for the liberty of 
the seas, for the suppression of offensive alliances, for the elimi- 
nation of large armies and navies, and, finally, for peace without 
victory. There is also reason to believe that intervention on 
the part of Spain would in reality be backed by the Allies. Our 
peace would therefore be a pro-Ally peace, while Mr. Wilson pro- 
poses a liberal and a humanitarian peace. And we do not be- 
lieve that the United States is making this advance in vain. The 
world must listen to Mr. Wilson because he is backed by 100,- 
000,000 souls and a gigantic moral force. We, as Spaniards, can 
only deplore that in this hour Spain could not have been daring 
and resolute enough to speak the first word to bring this cata- 
clysm to an end. It is true that the nation which does this must 
be backed by great prestige; North America possesses the pres- 
tige of her battleships, her population and her wealth; Spain 
has an historical prestige: the record of a decorous attitude 
throughout the war and a king immensely respected. But shall 
we lack a statesman (Romanones), who, like Wilson, can express 
noble ideals and utter inspiring words? There is yet time. 
The real question is whether Spain's pacific intervention will be 
based on the pure principles of a sincere desire for peace, or 
whether she will speak only when it suits the convenience of 
the Allies." 18 

18 Although recent events have exhibited the mistaken character of some of 
the sentiments expressed above, and have, moreover, removed the United States 
from the possibility of participation in the peace conferences as a neutral, these 
expressions are so accurate in expressing the Spanish attitude that it seems best 
to leave these citations as they were originally written just prior to the entrance 
of the United States into the conflict. 



